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to hear what speech would first come from the chil-
dren's lips, when they had passed the age of indistinct
babbling."1 Our libertarians are less thorough in their
experiments than Psammetichus.
Of course, any attempt to train character is dan-
gerous and must be undertaken with full perception
of its danger. Many notes must be harmonized if the
full music of the human instrument is to sound;
gentleness and courage, boldness and prudence, in-
quisitiveness and reverence, tolerance and firmness,
confidence and humility, stability and freedom. It is a
difficult and risky attempt to make a man, and it is
tempting to turn aside from the task. But we have
only to look round to see the disastrous results of
declining it, as, for the most part, we have hitherto
done.
There is, I believe, a sign of coming change, no
greater at the moment than the "little cloud out of
the sea, like a man's Jiand^ which Elijah saw in the
rainless skies oyer_Cjrmel. The last war produced
tEe phrase, "selWetennination/' out of which little
good came. This war has produced another phrase,
the "re-education" of enemy countries (in the last
war we never talked of re-educating Germany), and
the word has a significance beyond its surface meaning.
It is the first sign that we are beginning to appreciate
the true nature of the political problem, and to sec
that it is a question of human nature rather than of
organization* It is only a hint; the idea at present is
vague and limited to the re-education of our enemies.
1 Herodotus II* 2.